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Editorial 


Call not waste that barren cone 
Above the floral zone, 
Where forests starve: 
It is pure use;— 
What sheaves like those which here we glean and 
bind 
Of a celestial Ceres and the Muse? 
Emerson. 
—~+ oe 

Pror. Henry C. Adams, of the University 
of Michigan, makes some remarks in his 
article on ‘*The Railroad Situation,’ in the 
August Review of Reviews, that would doubt- 
less subject him to a political heresy trial 
were he in the University of Wisconsin. 

~~ 

‘OBSERVATION and experiment,’ is the 
cry of the day, and Mrs. Fawcett, an English- 
woman, has applied this test to the ‘‘woman 
question” in an original manner. ‘‘Witha 
view to proving, by the healthy appearance 
of their infants, that the higher education of 
women does not tell upon their constitution 
so asto make them unfit for the duties of 
maternity, Mrs. Fawcett recently took pho- 
tographs of babies whose mothers had re- 
ceiveda university education. The collec- 
tion, which is an excellent one, has been 
presented by Mrs. Fawcett to Newnham.”’ 


—- 

‘‘Uniry’’ does not mean to enter into con- 
troversial politics. In publishing the article 
entitled ‘‘The Ethics of Free Trade,” which 
appears in another column, we realize that 
we are trenching on disputed ground, and 
Many readers willfeel that ethics point quite 
the other way, but we hope that all will agree 
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with the writer of that article that the question 
should be settled on e/hical and not expedt- 
ency, or purely economic, grounds. The final 
test must be the test of freedom, fellowship 
and character in commerce as in religion. Re- 
garded thus, free trade is scarcely a political 
issue. There is little perceptible difference 
between the two great parties in the matter 
of serving trusts and other institutions of 
vested rights with great favors at the pub- 
lic’s expense The very desperate condition 
of the country justifies such papers as ours 
in turning occasionally from what may be 
called purely ‘‘man’s spiritual needs’”’ to his 
material wants, Society cannot very con- 
sistently say to individuals, ‘‘Be good,”’ 
while many of them are plunged into unde- 
served doverty by means of unjust or poorly 
adjuste | commercial and other regulations. 
Itis not for us to presume to say what the 
right way is, but it is clear that we have not 
yet found it in many of these respects, and 
it never can be found except by seeking it 
along lines of equity and not expediency. 
~—-— 

THE School of Applied Ethics which is 
now in its third summer at Plymouth, Mass., 
is receiving merited attention from several 
of the eastern papers. The Boston 7*ran- 
script among others has published many de- 
tailed reports of the lectures. Prof. Mayo- 
Smith of Columbia College spoke recently 
on influences of social environment upon 
race mixture. His thought had special ref- 
erence to the immigrant population. Of 
course the influence of the public schools is 
important. Can we estimate it? Admittedly 
a census of general intelligence is impossi- 
ble. It is true that in proportion as immi- 
grants are educated at home, they will be 
receptive to the influences of our social life. 
Among countries in which education is best 
diffused, we find that Germany sends twenty- 
seven percent, Norway and Sweden ten per 
cent, and Switzerland two per cent of our 
immigrants. Hence the conclusion that 
sixty per cent of these immigrants are re- 
ceptive to the influence of acommon school 
training. From inquiries as to the propor- 
tion of the second generation of immigrants 
coming under the influences of the schools, 
Prof. Mayo Smithreaches some helpful con- 
clusions. Of 9,000,000 immigrants only 
about ten per cent were of school age. Add- 
ing to this ten per cent the children of na- 
tive birth who have been born of foreign 
parents, we find as the full number of those 
who may be called ‘‘the schooled and the 
schoolable’”’ 12, 421, 150, 2. e. a proportion of 
150 to every 100 unschooled. The foreign 
element seems thus in a controllable po- 


Number 25. 


sition, The above figures are true of the 


country at large, A single state like Massa- 
chusetts, in which the proportion is 116 to 
100, has more difficult educational work than 
some of the western states. Certainly we 
owe much to so careful a student as Prof. 
Mayo-Smith forthus supplying a standard— 
a new standard for measuring the prospects 
of assimilation in 


United States. 


different parts of the 


oe 

THE virtue of tolerance is rare enough to- 
day to make Dr. Hodges’ reference to Wil- 
liam the Silent as the ‘‘apostle of tolerance”’ 


worthy of notice. ‘‘Williamthe Silent” was 


peculiarly appropriate as the subject for a 
Sunday afternoon lecture. The tolerant 
man—this was the thought—lays the great- 
est stress on the virtue of brotherly love. 
To him the worst of heretics was Cain; he 
who hates his brother, even though he hates 
him for the love of God, belongs to this 
‘‘worst’’ class. The tolerant man is not 
afraid ; he has a serene confidence in the 
sure survival of truth. 


He does not worry 
about it. 


He is not excited if a society is 
formed in his neighborhood to prove that 


two and two make seven. Truth is seldom 


served by violence; opinions are not often 
taken by siege. It is such an aspect of an 
historical character as this that too much 
stress cannot be laid upon. And itis the 
care men take in presenting their views at 
Plymouth that gives this school of ethics its 
unique place. 


eS 


A New Sweet Singer from Over the 
Sea. 


The Boston publishers, referred to below, 
sent us three new volumes of verse as a part 
of our vacation equipment, the first of which 
to hold our attention is this little cluster of 
‘Cuckoo Songs,’ a little book of scarcely 
a hundred pages written by one who was to 
us a stranger; but now, having read her 
verse, we feel as though we are probably 
better acquainted with her than some of her 
neighbors. We know that sheis a modest 
singer, making no pretension to high themes. 
or lofty treatments. She is content to be one 
of the ‘‘humbler poets” 


‘‘Whose songs gush from her heart,’’ 


and to one at least she has stood the high 
test of such, set forth by the poet: 
‘*Hler songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 


And comes like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.”’ 


*CYCKOO SONGS by Katharine Tynan Hinkson. London: 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane. Boston: Copeland and 
Day, 1894. $1.50. 
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Her own estimate of her work 1s,— 
‘*\ small monotonous song I sing, 
My notes are faint and few 
Like his, whose coming wakes the Spring, 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!”’ 


Another thing is obvious. Our poet is an 
Although there is little dialect 


and only here and 


Irishwoman. 
there an untranslated 
Gaelic word, a feeling of quiet, happy, trust- 
ful Ireland runs through it. 
‘‘] sing my country song again. 
I sing my song of you, 
Like him, to make my meaning plain, 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

But this woman’s heart is so genuine that 
it beats to a cosmopolitan tune, at least 
when the life of the birds times it. There is 
not much of bird description in it, and still 
the little book is full of birds, not only the 
cuckoo but the eagle, wood-dove, linnet, 
lark, thrush, blackbird,finch, robin, sparrow, 
tomtit, goshawk, plover, crow and the swal- 
low fly through the book, and doso in a 
winsome way. 

‘‘T sing of fields we loved of yore, 
Old hills and woods we knew, 

Where oft we heard Spring’s voice, asthore, 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!”’ 

And lastly, we have made acquaintance of 
a simple devotee, a trusting heart at the old 
shrine. So gently does the old faith lay its 
hand upon this poet sister, that we, too, 
would fain kneel at the same shrine. To 
the sympathetic reader there is a disclosure 
between the lines of the potency of the Cath- 
olic church which he will miss in the heavy 
tomes of ecclesiastical history. The spirit 
to amend even the faith of the great mother 
church still abides with us, but the spirit 
to destroy vanishes, and one is ashamed to 
speak aught against the consolations and 
inspirations of that church except in the 
spirit of construction and improvement. 
There is a tragic pathos in.the little poem 
entitled ‘‘The Sad Mother,’’ but we cannot 


even be rude with the bereaved mother who 


sits the victim of nightly fancies concerning 


the wanderings of the little babe who is 


unable to find the way to heaven because he 
died without the baptismal water, 


‘*The small feet of my son, 
Cold as the graveyard sod; 
My little, dumb, unchristened one 
That may not win to God.”’ 
Less depressing is the longer poem which 
contains the legend of ‘‘Our Lady of Pity.” 
‘She stands, Our Lady of Pity, 
Over the old church porch, 
Outside the walls of the city; 
The sea creeps up to the church, 
She is worn and dim with the weather, 
No baby is on her breast; 
Her crown is browner than leather, 
Where swallows have made a nest. 
Your Lady of marble is rarer, 
Your Lady of silver is fine, 
But our Lady of Pity is dearer, 
Stained with the rain and brine. 
¥ . * 
Once, the old folk aver it, 
[ler hands were clasped on her heart, 
Till the cry of a broken spirit 


Brought them in blessing apart. 
* * * 


And Our Lady of Pity be praised! 
She leant from her place above, 


UNITY 


Her arms outstretched and upraised, 
In tender pity and love, 


And so she’s leaning forever, 
Her arms outstretched to take in 
The city, with woe and fever, 
The city, with want and sin.’’ 

There is something in these modest verses 
that reminds us of Adelaide Proctor on her 
spiritual side. Both prove that in the Cath- 
olic, as in other churches, there is a wide 
distinction between its theology and its reli- 
gion. But the sweetness of the book is not 
flavored to any considerable 
Rome. 


extent with 
‘‘Brother Ronain of the Birds” is a 
story in verse, a lesson in legend, worthy a 
place in every school-room. ‘‘Aspirations,”’ 
on page 53, will make apt pulpit scripture, 
when the sermon needs such a lift. “A 
Gardener Sage” and ‘‘The Master of the 
Roses”’ are also pleasant findsto the preacher 
that is always on the lookout for reinforce- 
ments. ‘‘A Plover on Guard” is a little 
poem which we will ask the editor of the 
Home department to use one of these times. 

We close this inadequate notice with a 
characteristic 
will thank us. 


poem for which our readers 


GOD'S BIRD. 


Nay, not Thine eagle, Lord, 
No golden eagle I, 

That creep half-fainting on the sward 
And have not wings to fly. 


Nor yet Thy swallow dear, 
That, faring home to thee, 

Looks on the storm and hath no fear 
And broods above the sea. 


Nor yet Thy tender dove, 
Meek as Thyself, ‘Thou Lamb! 

I would I were the dove, Thy love, 
And not that thing I am! 


But take me in Thy hand 
To be Thy sparrow, then; 
Were two sparrows in Iloly Land, 
One farthing bought the twain. 


Make me Thy sparrow, then, 
That tremblesin Thy hold; 

And who shall pluck me out again 
And cast me in the cold? 


But if I fall at last, 
A thing of little price, 

If Thou one thought on me hast cast 
Lo,then my Paradise! 


EE 


Short and Sharp. 


From the depths of a profound weariness 
caused by an overlong meeting, I am going 
to issue my protest against gauging the 
events of time by the scale of eternity. 

It would all be very well if we had the ever- 
lasting years in hand for present use, and after 
one of theseintermidable meetings we had 
‘‘no less days to sing God’s praise than when 
we first began;” but in point of fact our days 
are numbered, and we don’t want to give too 
large a proportion of them to the best of 
conventions or assemblies or institutes. 
The ministers are great offenders in this re- 
gard, I must say, and when they prolong a 
given session, as they often do, for three 
hours, without an intermission, instead of 
being put in a heavenly frame of mind by so 
much religious instruction, my strongest 
temptation is the assassination of the latest 
speaker, as being the only way toend the 
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sitting. Ministers evidently have a taste 
for the traditional resort where 


‘‘Congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end.”’ 


But it is not safe for them to assume this 
taste to exist in the unregenerate multitude, 
and the pews would be much better filled at 
all their gatherings if they would make the 
sessions shorter, or have frequent intermis- 
sions, giving those who desire a chance to 
retire. The weekly religious service has 
been shortened sufficiently in most churches 
at the present time, it having been found 
that the preacher who addressed the throne 
of grace for three-quarters of an hour soon 
addressed the throne only, and that a ser. 
mon which produced nervous prostration in 
alarge part of the congregation was not a 
profitable investment, even to the minister. 

But conventions are stillrun on the old 
schedule, and one needs a cast iron back 
with a hinge to it to endure one without 
mortal injury. Dear brethren, boil it down, 
especially when you have nothing in partic- 
ular to say, as is sometimes the case with 
the very best of you. And I assure you that 
after the point of collapse has been reached 
by a congregation, your utmost eloquence 
will be thrown away. Even after both feet 
are asleep, and the head unsteady upon the 
shoulders, the discourse is scarcely benefi- 
cial—and syncope may ensue if the pressure 
is kept uptoo long. H. T. G. 

a —tiumidiie 


A New Science. 


In Prof. Gidding’s **Theory ofSociology * 
we have an attempt to define the nature and 
limits of the new science of sociology, and it 
is the most successful attempt known to 
us. The work is divided into six chapters: 
l. The Sociological Idea. Il. The Province 
of Sociology. III. The Problems of Sociol- 
ogy. IV. The Primary Problems: Social 
Growth and Structure. V. The Secondary 
Problems: Social Process, Law and Cause. 
VI. The Method of Sociology. In it are 
incorporated two previous papers by the 
author, —‘‘The Province of Sociology,’’ 
which appeared in the Annals of the American 
Academy in July, 1890; and ‘‘Sociology asa 
University Study,” published in the Podttica/ 
Science Quarterly for December, 1891,—and 
we are informed by the preface that the 
theoretical positions sketched in the work 
under review will be more fully described 
and defended in a work on the Principles of 
Sociology, now well advanced toward com- 
pletion. We are not acquainted with the 
previous essays referred to, but there is in- 
ternal evidence that the chapter of the pre- 
sent work on the ‘‘Province of Sociology”’ 
consists in the main of the earlier essay thus 
entitled. For in this chapter we find a closer 
approach to the identification of sociology 
with psychology than is quite consistent with 
the thought of the present book as a whole, 
and it isin this chapter that the thesis 1s 


*THE THEORY OF SocIloLoGy. Supplement to Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
By Franklin H. Giddings, A. M., Professor of Sociology in 
the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia College. Phil 
adelphia: American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Paper, 8vo, pp. 80. 
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maintained that the ¢heory of utility is neither 
prior to nor independent of sociology, but 
is an integral part of sociology. This seems to 
us an extravagant claim, and to constitute 
the greatest fault in this admirable exposi- 
tion of the limits of sociology. It does not, 
however, seem to us to be at all essential to 
Professor Gidding’s system as.a whole, and 


we shall therefore pass it without further 
comment. 


In this same chapter the pravelent skepti- 
cism as to the legitimacy of a science of 
sociology iS squarely faced 
swered. 


and well an- 


What aspect of social life is not already brought under 
scrutiny in one or more of the economic, political or histori- 
cal courses already provided in well organized universities? 
Perhaps none, yet, as the sociologist sees it, this is not the 
real question. Is society after all a whole? Is social 
Are there certain essential facts, 
causes or laws in society, which are common to communi- 
ties of all kinds, at all times, and which underlie and 
explain the more special social forms? If we must answer 
‘yes,’’ then these universal truths should be taught. To 
teach ethnology, the philosophy of history, political econ- 
omy and the theory of the state, to men who have not 
learned these first principles of sociology, is like teaching 
astronomy or 


activity continuous? 


thermodynamics to men who have not 
learned the Newtonian laws of motion. An analysis, then, 
of the general characteristics of social phenomena, and a 
formulation of the general laws of social evolution, should 


be made the basis of special study in all departments of 
social science. 


He takes biology as 
analogy. 


the most helpful 


What was there in biology, the objectors said, that was 
not already taught as ‘‘natural history’’ or as botany and 
zoology, Or as anatomy and physiology? The reply of 
the biologists was that the essential phenomena of life— 
cellular structure, nutrition and waste, growth and repro- 
duction, adaptation to environment, and natural selection— 
are common to animal and plant; that structure and func- 
tion are unintelligible apart from each other; and that the 
student will therefore get a false or distorted view of_his 
subject unless he is made to see the phenomena of life in 
their unity as well as in their special phases. He should 
study botany and zoology, of course, but he should be 
grounded first in biology, the science of the essential and 
universal phenomena of life under all its varied forms. 
This view of the matter won its way by mere inherent 
truthfulness and good sense. General biology became a 
working laboratory science, conceived and pursued as a 
groundwork of more special biological sciences. 


Elsewhere(p. 14) he says, ‘‘Every [special ] 
social philosopher creates a sociology in the 
image of his professional specialty... .To 
the economist,”’ for instance, ‘sociology is 
a penumbral political economy—a scientific 
outer darkness—for inconvenient problems 
and obstinate facts that will not live peace- 
ably with well-bred formulas.” 


Continuing in this line of thought he says: 


The fundamental social science, whatever it is, must 
not take for granted social data that admit of scientific ex- 
planation by reduction to simpler terms. . .The state behind 
the constitution, or natural society as we should otherwise 
call it, is for politics, as for political economy, a datum. 
The detailed study of its origin and evolution falls within 
the province of sociology. . . Desires, it is evident, are the 
motive forces of the economic world... But what, then, of 
the Origin of desires themselves? What conditions have 
determined their evolution from those crude, primitive 
Wants of a purely animal existence, that the Savage shares 
With baboons and wild gorillas, up to those of the ‘*good 
gorilla,”” as M. Renan has called him, the man of gentle 
istincts and cultivated tastes? These are interesting 
questions, but the economist does not answer them. He 
takes desires as he finds them, save in so far as he finds it 
necessary, in working.out the dynamic phase of his subject, 
to observe the reactions of economic life itself upon desire, 
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But in general desires are for him the premises of an in- 
tricate deductive scheme, and nothing more. 

In his introductory chapter Prof. Giddings 
criticises those who would treat sociology 
either wholly subjectively or wholly object- 
ively. 

The complete theory, I venture to think, will be some- 
thing like this: 

Social aggregates are formed at first by external con- 
ditions, such as food supply, temperature and the contact 


or conflict of individuals or stocks. 
physical. 


So far the process is 


But presently social aggregation begins to act favorably 


on the pleasure and on the life of individuals. Individu- 


als become aware of the fact and the volitional process 
begins. ‘Thenceforward the associated individuals seek 
deliberately to extend and to perfect their social relations. 


Accordingly, individual and 


social choices become im- 


portant factors in social causation. Among scores of social 
relations and activities that are accidentally established, 
tried or thought of, some appeal to consciousness as agree- 
The 
associated individuals choose and select, endeavoring to 
strengthen and perpetuate some relations, to make an end 
of others. 


able or desirable, while others arouse antagonism. 


Now, however, the physical process reappears. 
have various consequences. 


Choices 
Judged broadly, in their 
bearing on the vigor, development and welfare of the 
community, choices may be ignorant, foolish and harmful, 
or enlightened, wise and beneficial. Here, then, is a new 
and almost limitless field for natural selection to work in, 

In the struggle for existence choices no less than indi- 
viduals may or may not survive. The choices and result- 
ing activities and relations that, on the whole and in the 
long run, are baneful, are terminate, perhaps through the 
extinction of individuals, perhaps through the disappear- 
ance of whole societies. 

Thus the cycle of social causation begins and ends ir the 
physical process. Intermediate between beginning and 
completion is the volitional process of artificial selection, 
or of conscious choosing. But this is by no means, as Mr. 
Ward contends, a substitution of an artificial for a natural 
process. It is merely an enormous multiplication of the 
variations on which natural selection finally acts, 

Accordingly the sociologist has three main quests: First, 
he must try to discover the conditions that determine mere 
aggregation and concourse. Secondly, he must try to dis- 
cover the law that governs social choices,—the law, that is, 
of the subjective process. ‘Thirdly, he must try to discover 
also the law that governs the natural selection and survival 


of choices,—the law, that is, of the objective process. 

In regard to the method of sociology, Prof. 
Giddings says, that while ‘‘it draws largely 
from biology, largely also from history,” and 
while it uses statistics with great freedom, 
“the chief dependence must be ona skilful 
employment of psychological synthesis.” 

In discussing the prodlems of sociology, he 
says: is 

It is a good scientific method. . , to group our problems as 
primary and secondary. In the one group we put the 
questions about social elements, growth and structure; in 
the other we put the problems of social process, law and 
cause, 

In the primary group there are first of all problems of 
the social population. These include problems (1) of aggre- 
gation, (2) of association, (3) of the social character of the 
population, (4) of the classes into which population differ. 
entiates, and (5) of its co-operative activity or mutual aid 

Next in order come problems of the socal comsctous- 
ness, or social mind, including its content of common mem- 
The sociol- 
ogist will not follow these into details of archeology, 
mythology and comparative religion, nor into those of law 
and institutions, in all of which the socia mind finds ex- 
pression. 


ories and ideas, its aspirations and volitions, 


But he should understand the make-up, genesis 
and activity of the Social mind itself. Following these, 
finally, are problems of the social structure. . .. The 
social mind evolves two different forms of alliance... . 
the social composition and the social constitution. By 
social composition is to be understood a combination of 
small groups into a larger aggregate, where each of the 
smaller groups is so far complete as a social organism that, 


if necessary, it could lead an independent life for a time,— 


y » « 
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. . By social constitution is to b 
understood a differentiation of the social aggregate into 


family, clan, tribe, etc . 


mutually dependent classes or organizations, among which 
there is a division of labor. 

First among the secondary problems are 
progress . 


ourselves .. 


problems of 
. . We shall find 
. obliged next to examine soctal process. By 
this term we must be careful to understand not the succes- 
sive phases of social growth, or evolution, which present 
primary problems of sociology, but rather the process itself, 
from which the phases of evolution result. 


. the nature of progress . 


The problems 
of social process involve a study of the nature and forms 
of volitional association, and of its reaction upon social 


character and activity . . . The sociologist has come by 


this time to problems of /aw and cause. ‘The question... 


whether there are any true natural or cosmic laws of social 


phenomena . . . must be met by showing that social 
laws exist, and by demonstrating their operation. The 
law of social choices... must be formulated, and 


likewise the law of social survivals. 


When this has been 
done attention must be given to the further question of 
cause whether he 
volition as an independent, original cause, 
or as secondary and derived. 


The sociologist must decide 
should regard 
[Mr. Giddings regard voli- 
tion as a **true cause, but only because it is a true effect.’ ] 

After all these studies have been made, and not be- 
fore, will the sociologist be qualified to deal with those 
final questions that have been placed so often at the very 
beginning of sociological exposition. 
itan organism? 


What is society? Is 
Has it a function or purpose, 


has it an intelligible destiny or end? In answer 


to questions like these . . will be found the true scién- 


tific conception of society, and, as well, the rational social 
ideal. 

Perhaps this sketch of the system, which I 
have striven to give in the author’s own 
words, may best be summed up by his re- 
marks on the nature of the science of socio- 
logy to be found on page 73: 


Our definition of sociology as an explanation of social 


phenomena in terms of natural causation » is an 


interpretation in terms of psychical activity, organic adjust- 
ment, natural selection and conservation of energy. As 
such, it may be less than a demonstrative science, if the 
experimental sciences be taken as the standard; but we can- 
not admit that it is only a descriptive science, as contended 
by those French sociologists who hold closely to the 


philosophy of Comte. It 


is strictly an explanatory 
science, fortifying induction by deduction, and referring 
effects to veritable causes, 

In the hope that this outline will in large 
measure speak for itself, we refrain from 
comment, except to say that the reviewer 
feels under great obligation to Professor 
Giddings for what he regards as a remarkably 
strong and clear presentation of a highly 
important and very difficult subject. We 
have only to warn the reader against hasty 
conclusions from our skeleton outline of a 
work of eighty pages which is itself marked 
by great brevity and compactness. 

F. W. S. 
dR eT 


The Departure, 


As a fond mother when the day is o’er 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Not wholly reassured and comforted | 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which though more splendid may not please him more,— 


So Nature deals with us and takes away 
Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or Stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends what we know. 
— Taken from the Easter Bulletin of the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society of Cincinnait. 
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Contributed and Selected 


Sketch of Casaubon. 


A PAPER READ 


BEFORE THE 


CHURCH, 


UNITY CLUB OF 
CHICAGO, BY 


WILLIAM KENT, 


ALL SOULS 


In the marvelous depiction of a monoton- 
ous English landscape under a depressing 
mist, brought in by the east wind, there 
creeps into the foreground a cloud that adds 
to the dark gloom of the scene, Casaubon, 
the scholar. Casaubon, less than half alive, 
tending the beds of the mummies of old. 
Casaubon blighted in his hopes, as is the 
common lot, and never having known life by 
the wayside. A poor, pitiful example of life 
not worth the living; an embodiment of all 
that pessimism can claim. ‘‘Blessed are 
the dead, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

We cannot but dislike Casaubon while we 
pity him. He is no melodramatic villain 
whom in hating earnestly we feel the pleas- 
ant tingling of our own superior virtue; even 
this satisfaction is denied us. There is no 
pleasure to our senses in his taking off; 
merely a feeling of relief, as much because 
he is out of his own misery, as that he is no 
longer between us and the lighter clouds 
that ever obscure the sun. Casaubon is 
noxious to us because he does not fit into 
our ideals. The vigorous blood which has 
come down from viking ancestry cannot 
tolerate such a creature. Neither in the 
ethics inherited from Scandinavia, injected 
by Christianity or gathered from the philoso- 
phies of Greece, is there room for such a 
character. These codes demand vigor or 
love or strong manly self-respect or the 
pursuit of happiness, and with us they are 
all blended. 

Casaubon in his correct unbearableness 
shows that. the ten commandments cannot 
make a man. There is need of the new 
commandment, ‘‘Thou_ shalt love.’’ He 
shows, as does Dorothea in the early chap- 
ters of the book, that well-doing from a 
strong sense of duty is less lovable, less 
admired, than the well-doing that springs 
from instinct. The squeaking of the wheels 
of virtue spoils the music of the box. Casau- 
bon had too much of the monastic in his 
goodness. He wasa relic of that system. 
No trace can we find in him of youth, the 
time when, sinning cheerfully, repenting 
bitterly and acknowledging manfully, we 
learn the dearest lesson of life, charity. 
Neither monk nor monkish amgel can know 
that sweetest of the graces. Somehow we 
feel that if Casaubon only could have done 
some deed that hé must have admitted as 
wrong, he might have opened the doors to a 
normal state of being. If he only could 
have gotten riotously inebriated, he might 
next morning have admitted to Dorothea 
that he was repentant. These two foreign 
sensations might have done him more good 
than he could have gotten from communion 
all the days of his life with the scrap of 
leather, stamped in conventional designs, 
which he considered his self-respect. 

He was a mental dyspeptic, because his 
heart was too weak to force the digestion of 
what he devoured. He had neither the 
strength of manhood nor the sympathies of 
woman. Friendless and alone he wandered 
down the narrow, barren lane of his life, 
where neither bird sang nor flower bloomed 
and the hedges, over which he could not see, 
had only thorns for foliage. All that life 
had for him was a poor doll that he carried 
in his bosom, hoping one day to place it on 
some throne away down the lane; and when 
his weak knees tottered under him and he 
sought to put it in other hands even that 
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fainting hope was denied him. 
aubon! 

In life as we know it there are three dimen- 
sions; not distinct, but blending and co-or- 
dinate: self, duty, love. Someclaim a fourth 
dimension, faith. Should the creator of the 
universe, as many claim he does, demand 
that fourth-dimension attribute of his three- 
dimension creatures, he must feel the same 
sort of disappointment as Dorothea did when 
she expected love of Casaubon. Casaubon 
dwelt in a plane; the lines of self and of 
duty were clear, but the essential projection 
that gives life its body was utterly beyond 
his comprehension, outside of his world. 
He learned from those about him the words 
that embodied thoughts of the realm outside, 
just as many people prate mechanically of 
the realm of faith. He traveled in straight 
course parallel to the lines of his plane; but 
there was nothing in his plane, nothing in 
his life, because love was absent. This ex- 
plains it all. Why, though correct, he was 
unlovely; why, though disagreeable, we can- 
not hate him,—simply because he was truly 
drawn in two dimensions and there is noth- 
ing to lay hold of. 

There 18 something annoying and irritating 
about his every action. We can forgive 
aman for being self-centered, if he is ac- 
complishing great things. We can excuse 
even selfishness if it isn’t too consistent and 
ever present. But here is a man whose hor- 
ologue is cast in the first chapter of the book. 
There is no past to which he can recur for 
that which might illumine his life, no 
future in the line of his life work. We ex- 
pect to be bored every time the rising cur- 
tain shows him upon the stage, and we are 
never disappointed. We only begin to ad- 
mire the intelligence of Dorothea after she 
has learned that she is yoked to a pitiful 
shell of a man and tries nobly to make the 
best of it. 

Asa character sketch, Casaubon is a mar- 
vel; once grant the premises and his every 
thought and act, followed out to the last de- 
tail, show the unerring effects of the causes 
that we admit in the beginning. 

In the later conception of life, a PLURALITY 
of co-ordinate beings, there is much of Cas- 
aubon in many an individual. I doubt if 
anyone ever existed a Casaubon throughout. 
I doubt if blood so attenuated would support 
life at all, and I cannot believe but that 
the youth of every one must have left some 
trace in after life of charity, or of apprecia- 
tion for things not altogether dessicated. 

I have known several men to outward ap- 
pearance very like Casaubon. In allthecases 
where acquaintance was forced upon me, I 
have been disappointed, and happily, by 
finding them inconsistent and escaping from 
their two-dimension plane, soaring, though 
feebly, out into space, and capable of under- 
standing what other mortals mean by love. 
As aman who had set himself a life-long 
task, who buried himself in himself and be- 
came a lonesome planet revolving about his 
self-created sun, he is nothing unusual. That 
the task happened to be a perfectly senseless 
one is no cause for wonder. For'sense and 
usefulness, he might have contended, are but 
matters of opinion. Asone who was so com- 
pletely engrossed in himself and his work, 
it is no wonder that he was not full of sym- 
pathy with what he regarded as the petty 
doings of those about him. 

What I would criticize in the prodadility 
of his character is its absolute consistency. 
I cannot believe anyone was ever so accu- 
rately impaled on the axes of a piece of blot- 
ting paper. To mehe is an allegorical figure 
of the brain divorced from sympathy, of the 
mind drying up as the well springs of the 
heart fail. The new thoughts that always 
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come in at the open gates where sympathy 
has gone out would have changed the course 
of this poor mind, It is only in leaving the 
really wholesome and essential interests of 
life that such devotion to so useless a hobby 
in sO narrow a way is possible. A _ heart 
néver developed, a brain dried up from lack 
of blood; this is the sequence and the logical 
sequence that is premised for Casaubon. 

lt is almost cruel, the treatment the author 
inflicts upon this character. There is little 
left for discussion after the book is done. 
He acts his nature. His motives are dis- 
cussed and abused; he is held up to scorn 
and ridicule at the hands of all the other 
characters except the cheerful, charitable 
Cadwallader, the best man in the book. 
Occasionally George Eliot shows pity for 
him and his end is touched with pathos, 

Somehow there is called to mind a tale of 
early Nevada. A coroner had during the 
fall made but a poor stipend from his fees, 
when, in the early winter, he found an 
unknown miner extremely dead at the bot- 
tom of a prospect hole. An inquest was 
held and fees collected. From that time on 
until the spring thaw it was a poor week 
when the coroner couldn’t haul the frozen 
stranger, under an alias, out of some deserted 
shaft or other. True he had a hard time 
finding clothes that would not be recognized, 
but he had his regular inquests. 

Having taken up this disagreeable char- 
acter, George Eliot seems bent on having 
inquests enough, Her verdicts are wonder. 
fulin the philosophy of human nature, but 
we all heave a sigh of relief when the spring 
thaw comes and she drops the worn out 
cadaver. | 

If there ever were a Casaubon, what would 
he mean to us? The most hopeless, blank- 
est pessimism. Nowhere in the book do we 
find that he had the freedom of choice; no- 
where any sign that he was not a victim of a 
heedless Providence. Of course he never 
attained success, none of us do that; but he 
never lived by the way and he never had a 
chance. Unloving and unloved, though 
honest and honorable, he walked straight 
down the dusty, narrow lane to his death and 
to the failure of every hope. 

Casaubon in his life and influence was 
pitifully useless. His work was useless as 
being no benefit to himself. Even had he 
carried it to the end which to him would 
have seemed success, it would have been 
useless to the world. 

Olive Schreiner has embodied it all ina 
parable: ‘‘A beetle was hard at work trying 
to roll home a great ball of dung it had been 
collecting all the morning; but the dog broke 
the ball and ate the beetle’s hind legs and 
then bit off its head, and no one could tell 
what he had lived and worked for. A striv- 
ing anda striving and an ending in nothing.” 


a 


Notes of a Wayfarer in New England. 


BY BARRETT EARLDEN., 


‘‘Wouldn’t it be nice to have written 4 
book and then to be a literary lion,—to be 
feted and soireé—d and all that sort of thing!” 
The imagination of the young women at 4 
summer hotel, even in one of the loveliest of 
New England towns, is apt to run in conven- 
tional grooves. It is surprising how diff 
cult itis becoming for young people to find 
any out-of-door, natural enjoyment. Card 
parties, dances and novels are forms of amuse- 
ment which take decided precedence of ten- 
nis, walking, rowing and riding. “The 
Heavenly Twins’’ and the latest stories of 
Crawford or of Harraden are tossed about 
among chattering groups, until you some 
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times wonder if there is anything in real life’ 
which appeals to them, 


* 
* x 


Yes, a man like Robert Collyer gets a 
crowded house of a Sunday morning—he 
draws out young and old, country people and 
city folk. Hespent two weeks here under 
the brow of Monadnoc early in July, and you 
often catch his name. One of his talks was 
specially suggestive to the older part of his 
audience. There he stood, a man over sev- 
enty years of age, and dwelt (as only he can 
dwell) upon the beauties of years that have 
gone. ‘‘Lire is the great /fac/--bear this in 
mind, and strive for it; you must exert your- 
selves—the living, the true life, comes with 
the striving.” I came out the other evening 
upon the brow ofa very high hill, and was 
startled to discover an eldery woman of my 
acquaintance. ‘*You are surprised,’’ she 
said. “Yes, | am well along in life; but do 
you know I have felt younger since hearing 
Mr. Collyer? And Ihave come up to see 
this sunset.”’ After all, people are most in- 
terested in real men—men who see life earn- 
estly and see it whole. 


+ 

Not far from the one hotel of this mountain 
village lives acurious specimenof humanity 
—an old man; short, bent by seventy years 
or more of labor in the world, horny-handed, 
long-haired, bushy-browed and bearded, with 
one of the serenest faces (if you will take 
pains to discover it) that you or I ever looked 
upon. He lives now with an only brother 
and one other companion, the latter once 
known as the me’er-do-we// of the village, and 
still looked at askance for his occasionalover- 
doses of hard cider. Just the manner of liv- 
ing of these three strays none ever has known. 
They all have an air of New England quiet 
about them, so that the stories of their lives 
will go with them in afew years to the grave. 
A few facts have come to me as I| have talked 
with the youngest of the trio—about his life 
which has gone on for seventy years. His 
figure is known to everyone, for Randolph 
lives close to the road ina small house set 
off by a great garden of poppies and other 
plants. 

* 

Almost any day you are likely to catch 
sight of the broken straw hat, brown with 
age, on the bent head which appears from 
amongst the tall poppies and bean poles, 
now wound close with vines. Randolph is 
busy caring for his plants, weeding, water- 


ing, snipping a dead leaf here and there, or . 


perhaps gathering for some of the ‘‘city 
folk’? bunches of sweet pease, pansies, bache- 
lor’s buttons, marigolds, interspersed with 
maiden’s-hair fern andsprays of green. He 
knows the ways of the birds, of the sly 
squirrels and their companions in the woods 
and fields—insects and plants. His sight is 
good enough for a chipmunk many rods 
away, and he tells of seeing now and theh a 
gray squirrel or (morerarely ) a blacksquirrel. 
A pair of king birds frequent the poles of 
Randolph’s garden, darting off for the in- 
sects, or disappearing in the wake of their 
enemy, the crow, if he should come too near 
inthe early morning. A large green frog 
lives under a few lily pods which grow in the 
cask which our friend has placed near his 
house. It has no fearof Randolph. Rough 
as the old man is in appearance, his face is 
wonderfully serene; and his voice is as 
gentle as a woman’s. 


Lewis Powhattan Randolph! The name is 
his own choice—perhaps his weakness, for 
he was born into a simple New England 
home. Discovering (or fancying) that he 
had Indian blood in his veins, he read 
of the myths concerning Pocahontas and 
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her father, The story of Peyton Ran- 
dolph of Virginia interested him, and so his 
name. He went west to Missouri before the 
war, and there lived a sort of hermit life not 
far from St. Louis, quite at home with the 
birds and trees, rather shy of men, probably 
given-to pondering upon his swarthy ancestry. 
Today he is a strange mixture of shyness, of 
simplicity, of serenity. Heis glad to show 
you the haunts of the harmless creatures that 
frequent this region; or he will give up a few 
hours to take you to some spot in the hills 
where the maiden’s-hair fern grows. He 
knows the shyest flowers and where within a 
score of miles they can be had. 
*K ’ * 

As men go, Randolph is exceedingly in- 
telligent. He has read much of what others 
read, and will speak of the events of the 
day. But he had not heard of Thoreau, a 
fact which condemned him, for one prim 
Boston old maid, to the realm of thecon- 
temptible. Though he doesn’t trouble him- 
self about scientific terms, he has rare knowl- 
edge of plants. He is constantly speaking 
of ‘*nightingales’’ when he has in mind the 
bird best known as the ‘‘hermit thrush.” 
Nevertheless you would likehim. A strange 
figure, grown old and weather-worn, a man 
who has lived a simple, gvod life, whose 
ways have always been those of gentleness 
and peace,—a forest seer such as Emerson 
has described. 

‘*A lover true, who knew by heart 


Each joy the mountain dales impart; 


It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 
In quaking bog, or snowy. hill, 


Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 

As if a sunbeam showed the place, 

> | 


And tellits long descended race,’ 
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The Ethics of Free Trade. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Commerce. 
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BY HENRY WARE ALLEN, 


When any reform be suggested, it 1s well 
that every other consideration relating toit 
be postponed until the proposition shall 
have been found to be acceptable on the 
score of justness; then, by a happy moral 
law, the proposed measure will inevitably 
prove itself to be expedient and in accord- 
ance with the best policy. By ignoring 
this simple but mighty criterion, justness, 
lives and fortunes are expended for the se- 
curing of some end that seems to justify un- 
just means; and by laying undue stress upon 
expediency real reforms fail to gain that favor 
which emphasis on the considerations of 
justness would bring. For example, prohib- 
ition of the liquor business, though promis- 
ing a state of affairs eminently desirable in 
contrast tothe misery now caused by drunk- 
enness, must be condemned because it in- 
volves so much injustice; and its failure, 
wherever tried, might easily have been an- 
ticipated had the test of justness been care. 
fully applied to the proposition in the first 
place. 

Judged by expediency alone, no one could 
tell whether freeing the southern slaves 
would be wise, nor canit thus be foretold 
whether today equal suffrage will be wise; 
but Justice said, Liberate the slaves! and 
emancipation has proved good policy; Just- 
ice says, Enfranchise woman! and it will as 
surely be expedient so to do. 

Now as to our tariff system, This system 
is advocated and maintained purely on the 
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score of expediency, justice having been, 
and being, completely ignored in the matter. 
Indeed, the system of compelling foreign- 
ers to pay our taxes for us—as protection 
promises to do—isa flagrant advertisement 
of its injustice; or, if the tariff be admitted 
to be a tax, and advocated for revenue, the 
injustice of taxing the many, according to 
what they consume, for the joint benefit of 
Government and a favored few, is defended 
on the score of expediency alone. 

The individual experiences of all who pass 
the frontier custom-houses makes a monu- 
ment of testimony to the injustice of the tar- 
iff system,—-a system that every day breeds 
a supreme contempt of the law. As before 
the war many good citizens put the moral 
law before the civil law and aided the escape 
of hounded slaves, so today the robbery com. 
mitted at our custom-houses so outrages all 
sense of fairness and equity, that every one 
naturally -feels inclined to save as much of 
his property as possible when the gauntlet 
from one country to another is run. 

Says John Fiske, in ‘‘The Destiny of 
Man,” ‘Our robber tariffs, miscalled pro- 
tective, are survivals of the barbarous modes 
of thinking which fitted the ages before in- 
dustrial civilization began,”’ and soalthough, 
for instance, the Tlaxcalan Indians in Mex. 
ico were for generations denied by enemies 
on either side of their domain that commerce 
which supplied them with the article of salt, 
this was but an exception to the general rule 
that uncivilized peoples are sustained and 
satisfied with the products of their home 
market. But as man progresses in the scale 
of civilization he becomes more and more 
dependent upon world-wide commerce, so 
that the degree of foreign commerce which 
a nation enjoys may safely be taken as an 
index to its civilization. 

Defense of the system by which tariff walls 
are maintained is based upon the military 
dictum that might makes right,—that all is 
fairin war. A champion of tariffs, throwing 
all ethical considerations to the winds, de- 
clares that national policy to be the best 
which hurts foreigners the most. ‘Find out 
what they would have us do, then let us do 
exactly the opposite,’ is his principle. Be- 
cause foreigners wish to trade with us: is 
reason enough, according to this economic 
creed, for us to preventor to hinder such 
trade. Furthermore, in accordance with the 
spirit of thissystem, the infliction of harm 
to the prosperity of foreigners has come to 
be considered a matter for rejoicing. The 
distress into which the tin-workers of Wales, 
the cutlerers of England, the button-makers 
of Germany and the cork-makers of Portu- 
gal, were plunged by the imposition of our 
McKinley law, is made a theme for national 
thanksgiving by those who omit the consid- 
eration of ethics in our national legislation. 

By ethics we are told that the prosperity 
of one nation should be a matter of universal 
satisfaction, that an injury to one nation 
should be the concern of all nations; and 
upon the hypothesis of the brotherhood of 
man we send missionaries to foreigners. 
Upon the hypothesis that these same people 
are industrially our enemies, seeking to ruin 
our industries with their heathenish prod- 
ucts, and that their very existence, therefore, 
is a detriment to our national prosperity, we 
seek, by our tariff walls, to banish them as 
completely as possible from the world we live 
in. It isclear thatfreetrade, by the breaking 
down of this prejudice, would introduce a 
new era of international good-will, leading, 
in. short order, to a condition of perpetual 
peace; thus saving the enormous expense of 
standing armies, navies and a diplomatic 
service, the latter even now serving as little 
more than an asylum for worn-out politi- 
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oians, or as means for the payment of cam- 
paigh obligations. 
Free trade, by compelling direct taxation, 
. would, in a negative way, effect an important 
reform. For direct taxation could foster no 
Hy private interests ; it would dissolve the whis- 
key trust and those other great combinations 
of capital opposed to public interest which 
are avowedly dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of indirect taxation. Direct taxation 


he would promote a keen, live interest in good 
He | government, in place of the prevailing ten- 
_ dency to leave politics to public plunderers, 


a tendency that has grown with the theory 
that by tariffs the foreigner fills our national 
treasury anyway, and so Uncle Sam can 
standany amount ofdrainuponhim. Direct 
taxation,would dispense with a horde of pub- 
y lic officials, thus simplyfying government, 
greatly diminishing its cost, and reducing to 
hb | a minimum the attraction that politics now 
has for the spoilsman. 

Taking a larger view of the whole matter, 
this conundrum presents itself: Granted 
the brotherhood of man,—that all men are 
| Sie joint heirs to an equal use of the terrestrial 
globe upon which we live,—what right has a 
portion of humanity to fence in for its exclu- 
sive benefit a certain area of the earth’s sur- 
face possessing peculiar advantages? ‘There 
is certainly no more ethical justification in a 
nation thus treating a continent as its own 
| private property than there would be for an 
7 individual to arrogate to himself, and be 
i allowed to hold, to the detriment of others, 
i more land than he had any use for. 
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ChurcbhbeDoor Pulpit 


BY REV. VICTOR E. SOUTHWORTH, OF WARE, 


MASS. 


No one can be perfectly free till all are free; no one 
can be perfectly moral till all are moral; no one can be 
perfectly happy ull all are happy. —HERBERT SPENCER, 


) . What does that mean more than this, that 
. ‘‘No man liveth to himself’? As the drop is 
to the ocean so aman is to the race. As the 
} individual drop identifies itself with the 
whole ocean of drops—sothe individual man, 
if he would makethe best of life, must iden- 
tify himself with the larger life of the family, 
the state, the race. 

What Mr. Spencer means is this: The in- 
dividual members of the race are so closely 
related, theirinterests are so vitally inter- 
woven, that the welfare of any one is depend- 
ent upon the welfare of all. No one man 
.can live apart from other men. An utterly 
. isolated existence is impossible. We are 
. sharers in the life of humanity as a whole. 

There is an organic oneness which embraces 
fF all, a profound and permanent unity. No 
4 one can study the progress and gradual en- 
| 
| 
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lightenment of mankind and not be made to 
feel that the welfare of all has been affected 
for better or for worse by the life of each. 
Wherever or whenever a noble deed has been 


te done, wherever or whenever a generous life 
if ‘has been lived, there and then the vital cur- 
yey rentsof the race have been quickened and 
anti 4 purified. 
Be es So perfect is this unity between one and 
| Z all, so immutable is this principle of human 
BES fellowship, that you and I today are reaping 
) 4 ‘tf benefits and suffering losses as the result of 
Bt the good or bad lives of those most widely 
i _ separated from usin timeand place. This 
in ut is the thought Mr. Spencer has embodied in 
1 ourtext: ‘‘No onecan be perfectly free till 
thee all are free; no one can be perfectly moral 


till all are moral; no one can be perfectly 
happy till all are happy.”’ 
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The solidarity of the race is the firm foun- 
dation upon which any natural or reasonable 
system ot morality must be based. Inthe 
very nature of thingsif there is to be any hu- 
man life at all, if men are to live together in 
thefamily, in thestate oras arace, they must 
recognize their obligations to each other. 
Duty ts a direct outgrowth of social intercourse. 
It isa fact that is constantly enforced by 
experience that inasmuch as we are individ- 
ual members of the race, its welfare is our 
welfare and its loss is our loss, We cannot 
separate the two. We find by experience 
that: ‘‘We mus/ love our neighbor #/ we love 
ourselves.’’ We must seek his good, if we 

would maintain our own, Why? Because 
we are so inseparably correlated, our inter- 
ests are so bound up together, that when we 
do what is good for humanity we benefit 
ourselves; and when we do what Is injurious 
to the race we injure ourselves. 

If you will patiently study the origin of 
man you will find him gradually emerging 
from brutehood driven upward by two deeply 
imbedded instincts, 7. ¢. his desire to preserve 
his life and his desire to multiply his life. 
Self-preservation and race-perpetuation are 
dominant principles from the start. The one 
is essentially egoistic, the other practically 
altruistic. At first vague, purposeless and 
purely instinctive, little by little they become 
voluntary and intelligent, Man started with 
the self-protective impulse. He had inherited 
from his brute progenitors a disposition to 
preserve his own interests. He instinctively 
realized that it was desirable to live, and to 
protect one’s life. This was selfish of course, 
butit wasa selfishness that was healthy, nat- 
ural. It was simply arecognition of the 
desirability of life, a vague presentiment that 
‘each one shall bear his own burden,” that 
each one is under obligation to maintain, de- 
fend and promote his personal interests. 

Here is where we find the primitive man, a 
gregarious creature bent on leading a selfish 
life, Huis only sense of duty was what was 
due to himself. There was an instinctive per- 
ception that life—one’s own personal life— 
was inherently good; that one oughi/ to seek 
for a moreabundant life; that somehow one’s 
own health and satisfaction eugh? to be main- 
tained. Isay this was man’sprimitive moral 
condition, but it hardly deserves the name 
moral; it was so unconscious and purpose- 
less. However, it was a tendency in the 
right direction; it carried with it the promise 
and the prophecy of genuine ethical princi- 
ples. 

We have a common saying that ‘‘experi- 
ence is a good teacher.’’ Nowhere is the 
magnitude and importance of this truth more 
fully vindicated than in the facts of man’s 
moral advancement. Experience has been 
teaching man during thousands upon thou- 
sands of years that in order to maintain his 
own life the individual must seek to promote 
the health and satisfaction of those about 
him. 

Under the guidance of experience man has 
been learning that ‘it is not life to live for 
one’s self alone’; at length the more ad- 
vanced thinkers came to see that not selfish- 
ness but sympathy was the ‘‘open sesame”’ 
into peace and prosperity. There is nothing 
like a general recognition of this principle to- 
day. The masses of men have not emerged 
very far out of the jungle of wild brute im.- 
pulse. But thereis a rapidly increasing com- 
pany of men who have learned that thetruest 
egoism rests on the broadest altruism. You 
cannot make the best of your own life if you 
disregard the health and satisfaction of others. 
Your welfare is inseparable from their wel- 
fare. Soan intelligent, open-eyed selfish- 
ness will inevitably lead to the most thought- 
ful consideration of the common good. 
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**All are needed by each one, 
None is all-complete alone.’’ 

There is no safety, no peace, no perma- 
nent satisfaction for one man until there is 
safety, peace and permanent satisfaction for 
all. 

A truly enlightened selfishness must be cultj- 
vated and encouraged, Man needs to be made 
to realize the desirability of a rich, full, free 
life forhimself. From purely egoistic mo- 
tives one ought to seek for the attainment of 
his highest health and happiness. Because 
health and happiness are in themselves de. 
sirable, because a well-fed, well-bred body, 
a clean brain and trained reasoning faculties, 
a comfortable, pleasurable, profitable, socia] 
life are allin themselves desirable, a man 
ought to acquire and preservethem. Only— 
and this is the point | am seeking to enforce 
—-these things cannot be acquired and preserved 
by each man alone, but by all men together. 

The story 1s told that one day, after listen- 
ing to a wearisome sophistical argument 
against the possibility of motion, Diogenes 
exposed the fallacy ofthe argument by grimly 
getting out of his tub and walking across 
the street. This very aptly illustrates what 
is too often overlooked, that facts outweigh 
theories; that an ounce of actual experience 
is betterevidencethan a ton of unverified 
speculation. A man may theorize and theor- 
ize until he makes himself believe that he be- 
lieves the most impossible absurdities. In 
his sublime indifference to common experi- 
ence he may unfold lofty arguments to prove 
the impossibility of motion. The truly wise 
man willsimply get up out of his tub and 
walk, will meet theories with facts, and off- 
set speculations with actual experience. 

1. The world has been led to believe that 
it believes in a system of theological morality, 
in a philosophy of life the first principle of 
which is that a man should live to glorify 
God, Underthe dominance of this idea the 
world has been led to think of goodness as 
being such a course of conduct as shall be 
pleasing to God. Whatisgood? Anything 
that is pleasing to God. What is goodness 
goodfor? To please God, to ‘‘win the divine 
favor,’’ to ‘‘escape the wrath to come,” 

The great argument in favor of goodness 
according to theological morality is that 
‘Godliness is profitable.’’ It pays to be 
good. It pays to please God. Forif you 
keep on good terms with God, if you please 
him, you will be rewarded. If you do not 
make your peace with God you will be 
punished. This.is the fundamental propo- 
sition of the theological morality. We must 
win the divine favor, we must glorify God. 
Why? Because it is the way to be saved. 
It is the way to gain a home in heaven. 

Fear and expediency are the motives to 
which the advocates of this system direct 
their appeals. Not fear of badness as bad- 
ness, but fear of itsconsequences. Not love 
of goodness as goodness, but love of its 
rewards. 

And so men have been frightened into 
piety by the sulphurous delineations of the 
fiery pit; or coaxed into righteousness by 
glowing portrayals of the new Jerusalem. 

Allthis is theory, a cloud-fabric of meta- 
physical assumptions, pure speculation. It 
has never been proven by any actual expe- 
rience. Heaven and hell may be strong 
inducements to right action for a low order 
of intelligences. But for men and women 
capable of appreciating the inherent excel- 
lence of goodness, heaven and hell are mat- 
ters of secondary importance. 

2. A natural morality does not rest on the 
sanctions of the church or the. creed, but 
upon ‘the Divine Reality as revealed in the 
nature of things.” Its aim is, not to pacify 


an angry God, but to ennoble and dignify 
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human character, Natural morality starts 
with the recognition of ‘‘man’s natural de- 
sire and effort to make the most of life.” Itis 
in league with this deep and permanent 
tendency of nature towards completeness. 
It has discovered by practical tests, by ob- 
servation and experience, that primarily our 
moral obligations rest upon the necessities 
of our common relations to each other; the 
interests of each are inseparable from the 
interests of all. 

According to this view, whatis good? Not 
what pleases or pacifies or glorifies God, but 
what benefits man. Whatis goodness? Good- 
ness is such a course of conduct as shall 
enable man to unfold the higher capacities 
of his nature, Whatts goodness good for? To 
increase, enrich, preserve life. As Mr. Salter 
has wisely said, ‘‘self-realization is a truly 
ideal end.”’ This is what he means: We 
are to be good not from fear of punishment 
or for the sake of reward, but we are to 
adopt such a course of conduct as shall 
enable us to achieve for ourselves and for 
others a progressive realization of our nature. 
The best there is in us ought to be developed; 
this ts a truly ideal end, the thing most of all 
desirable. 

What is the chief end of man? The 
answer of the Westminster catechism is no 
longer conclusive. The chief end of man is 
the progressive realization of all those possi- 
bilities which are enfolded in the inmost 
tissues Of his being. Whatever adds to the 
fulness of his powers or the elevation of his 
character is good and ought to be the matter 
of immediateconcern. As Robert Browning 
has so tersely putit: ‘*My business is not 
to re-make myself, but to make the absolute 
best of what God made.” This is the com- 
mon problem upon which it is our highest 
duty to concentrate our attention—How can 
we make the most of life? 

Isay with Channing, ‘‘God cannot have 
made spiritual beings to be dwarfed.’’ We 
must learn to look upon ourselves with rever- 
ence, to understand that there is an inherent 
dignity and worth in manhood as _ such, 
When we have come to see the immense 
possibilities that are imbedded in the inner- 
most tissues of our nature we shall look upon 
life asin itself supremely sacred, and we shall 
see that the symmetrical development and 
adequate discipline of all the faculties of our 
life is the one most holyand most worshipful 
duty there can be. 

As I have said so often, this is religion; 
the effort or sum total of efforts whereby a 
man is enabled to live a noble human life. 
Our churches must teach this—how ¢o live! 
Human souls must be taught to see and love 
what is best and how they can make the best 
of themselves. In days now gone by forever 
men were taught to look with contempt 
upon this present life, to look upon them- 
selves as moral wrecks, remnants of a ruined 
race. But they are fast outgrowing this 
crude sophistry of a priest-ridden age. Life 
iS holy in itself. To make the most of life, to 
live abundantly,—this ts our true ideal. 


“How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to 
employ 


All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!’ 


“Oh but,” you say, ‘‘that is selfish!’’ Yes, 
itis selfish, but 7 zs a selfishness no man need 
be ashamed of. Jt is a selfishness by which we 
all are benefited. tis a selfishness that is in 
harmony with the constitution of things. A 
man cannot adopt that course of conduct by 
which his own life is enriched and ennobled 
without enriching and ennobling other lives. 
Aman cannot develop his own life-giving 
energies and not transmit new vigor to un- 
born generations.. I say then, and I say it 
after mature -refléction, if you will be wisely 
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selfish give full rein to your self-protective im- 
pulses! The poet says truly. 


‘*Self-love is not so deep a sin as self-neglecting.”’ 


An enlightened moral sense teaches that 
man’s first duty to others is to make the best 
of himself. By culture and discipline we 
owe it to society to so increase and preserve 
Our Own interests that we may be indepen- 
dent and self-supporting. 

‘‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’’ Yes, 
‘tas yourself.”’ Love yourself, love your own 
life; loveit enough so that you may render 
it strong, rich, healthy. Then, and then 
only, will you be able to love your neighbor 
to some practical purpose. Love yourself, 
love your own life, look with reverence upon 
the innate powers and capacities of your own 
nature. I know no more sacred gospel than 
this. Only see to it that you obey this deep 
law of self-preservation snte//igent/y. 

Remember what we said at the beginning. 
Yourself cannot mean yourselfalone. There 
is no one and only self. ‘‘All individuals 
belong to the one great unity of pure spirit.”’ 
Selfishness is blind and beastly when it for- 
gets others. You cannot ignore the solida- 
rity of the race, You cannot live your own 
life inutterseparateness. Your egoism, just 
in proportion as it is wise, will become 
altruistic. 

Do you remember what the scoffing crowd 
said as they sat and watched the Christ of 
Nazareth die? ‘*Hesavedothers, himself he 
could not save.’’ He saved others, yes, and 
it was by this means that he most truly 
saved himself. In sympathy and service he 
was enabled to live a rich, full life. He 
raade the most of himself by doing what he 
could to make the most of others. He saw 
that his own safety was not secure unless the 
safety of all was attained. 

Years and years ago some old Buddhist 
devotee came to see this same great truth, 
and said: ‘*Never will I seek private indi- 
vidual salvation; never will I enter eternal 
peace alone.’”’ No, my friends, it cannot be.. 
A heaven for the few, and a hell for the 
many is an impossibility. TZhere can be no 
permanent satisfaction for one until there ts 
permanent satisfaction for all, 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—The Spirit of Love is its own blessing and 
happiness. 

fMPon.—Be humbly attentive to the new risen light 
within thee. 

Tues.—The soul that means to be God’s only, can 
have no stop put to its progress. 

Wled.—Receive every inward and outward trouble 
as a true opportunity for good. 

Tburs.—Patiently wait for God to do his own work 
in his own way. 

#Fri.—Leave your heart wholly open to the eternal, 
ever-speaking word. 

Sat.—The invisible Upholder of all Creation has his 
hidden heaven within you. 


Wm. Law. 
SE EY Sa cae 


Generous Indian Boys. 


Last year Rev. E. R. Young visited his 
former mission field among the Hudson Bay 
Indians, and took along, as presents for the 
boys, many pocket-knives. To induce them 
to learn to sing, he offered a half-dozen of 
these to the six best singers among the lads, 
and a day was set for thetrial. Among the 
prizes was one four-bladed ‘knife, better and 
far more costly than the others, though all 
were good. 

Forty boys entered the trial; but one by 
one they dropped out, until only six re- 
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mained. These sang so well that the judges 
could not decide which should have the high- 
est prize. Though they tried again and 
again, there was no decision. 

One of the six was a cripple, weak and 
almost helpless. In the days of savage life 
he would not have been allowed to live; but 
his parents were Christians, and poor Jimmy 
had been tenderly nursed by his mother and 
cared for by his father, so that he regarded 
himself equal to other boys, except in physi- 
cal sports. 

After a number of trials, in which none of 
the six proved himself better than the others 
as a singer, one asked Mr. Young if he might 
speak. Given permission, he said:— 

‘‘Missionary, we five,’”’ pointing to all but 
jimmy, ‘‘are well and strong. But Jimmy 
isacripple. Hecannothelpit. Hecannot 
run through the woods, norswim, nor skate, 
norshareinour sports. While we are away, 
he must stay at home. But he can whittle; 
and he likes to make bows and arrows, and 
his are better than ours. So, if you will, 
please give Jimmy the best knife, the one 
with four blades; and we will be glad to 
have one apiece of the others.”’ 

The best prize was handed to the cripple 
boy. Jimmy took it in silence; but his eyes, 
turned toward his companions, told more 
than words could that he was thankful.— 
Harper's Young People. 
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The Bedouin’s Rebuke. 


A BEDOUIN of true honor—good Nebar— 
Possessed a horse whose fame was spread afar ; 
No other horse was half so proud and strong, 
His feet were like the north wind swept along. 
In his curved neck and in his flashing eye 
You saw the harbingers of victory, 
5o, many came to Nebar day by day, 
And longed to take his noble horse away ; 
Large sums they offered, and with grace besought, 
But all in vain—the horse could not be bought. 
With these came Daher, of another tribe, 
To see if he might not the owner bribe ; 
Yet purposeless—no money, skill, nor breath 
Could part the owner from his horse till death. 
Then Daher, who was subtle, mean and sly, 
Concluded next some strategem to try ; 
So, clothed in rags, and masked in form and face, 
He as a beggar walked with limping pace, 
And, meeting Nebar with the horse one day, 
He fell, and prostrate on the desert lay. 
The ruse succeeded ; for, when Nebar found 
A helpless man in sorrow on the ground, 
He took him up, and on the noble steed 
Gave him a place—but what a thankless deed, 
For Daher shouted, laughed, and, giving rein, 
Said, **You willnever see your horse again."’ 
‘*Take him,” said Nebar, ‘‘but for mercy’s sake, 
Tell no man in what way you chose to take ! 
Lest others, seeing what has happened me, 
Omit todosome needed charity.”’ 
Pierced by these words, the robber’s keen remorse 
Thwarted his plan, and he returned the horse, 
Shame-faced and sorrowful ; then slunk way 
As if he feared the very light of day ! 

— Wide Awake. 
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Upon A Crutch. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN, 


Upon a cratch—her girlish face 
Alight with love and tender grace— 
Laughing she limps from place to place 
Upon a crutch. 
And you and 1 who journey through 
A rose-leaf world of dawn and dew, 
We cry to heaven overmuch. 
We rail and frown at fate, while she 
And many more in agony, 
Are brave and patient, strong and true, 
Upon a crutch. 
— Youth’s Companion, 
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Hotes from the Field 


Algona, lowa. 

Rev. Thos. P. Byrnes, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Humboldt, Iowa, con- 
ducted morning and evening services in the 
Congregational Church at Algona, Sunday, 
July 29th. On Monday evening, July 30th, 
Mr. Byrnes gave to the Algona people a very 
interesting lecture on Wendell Phillips. 


Forest City, lowa. 

Rev. T. P. Byrnes, of Humboldt, preache1 
last Sunday evening in the Congregational 
Church to a full house, on the subject ‘*What 
does the Liberal Church stand for?” It was 
well received and had a good effect. He 
also gave a lecture Monday evening on 
Wendel! Phillips, that was interesting and 
instructive. Before leaving he circulated the 
following preamble with good success: 

We, the undersigned, believe the time has 
come to establish the First Liberal Church of 
Forest City, lowa; we therefore join together 
in the search for truth, in the practice of 


righteousness, in the love of God, in the 
service of man. 


From encouragements so far we think we 
can organize with at least fifty members. 
B. A. PLUMMER. 
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Che Study Table 


THE Psycuic Factors or CIvILizaTION. By 
Lester F, Ward, author of Dynamic Sociology, 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 369. 

Mr. Ward’s fundamental thought is that 
the science and the art of society are psy- 


chological, not biological. Theoretically he 


admits that psychology is a department of 
biology, but practically he seems to ignore 
this truth, and, taking biology and the law of 
natural selection in the grossest and most 
material sense, he insists that social well- 
‘being depends upon the substitution of artifi- 
cial for natural selection. He feels that he 


has discovered, or at least that he alone per- 
ceives the importance of, two wonderful the- 
orems, to the establishment of which the 
book before us is primarily given. These 
theorems are : \ 


‘‘t, The phenomena of subjective psy- 
chology, viz., the feelings taken collectively, 
properly called the soul of man, constitute the 
dynamic element of society, or the social 
forces. 

‘2. The initial, original or primary char- 
acteristic of objective psychology, viz., the 
intellect proper, or intuitive faculty, consti- 
tutes the directive element of society, and 
only means by which the social forces can be 
controlled.”’ 


To put it in plain language, Mr. Ward suc- 
cessfully establishes the hitherto unsuspected 
facts that we are moved to action by our 
feelings, and that by thought we do or may 
control our actions! To be sure, Mr. Ward 
has not shown thatthis is peculiar.to soctety 
and untrue of man as an individual, or even 
of the sub-human animai. 

Prior to Mr. Ward’s remarkable discov- 
eries, historians and social students had been 
rash enough to suppose that such things as 
abundance or scarcity of food or the action 
of a more powerful tribe or nation had af- 
fected societies of men; but now, thanks to 


| Mr. Ward, we know that it was not the phy- 


sical blows of the conquering army that pro- 
duced the effeet upon the vanquished, but 
that it was the fsychic condition of pain 
which resulted in their ‘minds which did the 
business, in the one case, and that in the 
other it was not the physzcal/ absence of food 
or the diological lack of nourishment, but the 
psychological feeling of hunger which caused 
the discomfort of the given assemblage of 
men and women. 

It is, to be sure, conceivable that one or two 

of the very ablest of humanity, when discuss- 
ing social and individual events in terms 
of physics and biology, have been aware of 
the psychological facts therein involved, and 
indeed have even used psychological terms 
when there was occasion for it. But as such 
a notion seems to cast a shade of doubt upon 
the unparalleled originality of our author, let 
us banish the thought. 
In unfolding his ideas Mr. Ward gives us a 
very interesting discussion of certain psycho- 
logical questions. His may be called a 
philosophy of desire. On page 94 he says: 
‘‘The central and all-important truth toward 
which all that has been said thus far has 
tended, is that destreis a true natural force. 
There is not the least figurativeness, meta- 
phor or analogy in this formula. It is the 
expression of a literal truth.’’ It may be 
gathered from this that he is in some meas- 
ure in agreement with Schopenhauer, This 
is so, and his refutation of Schopenhauer's 
argument for pessimism, is one of the best 
things in the book, 

The book is well worth reading for its sug- 
gestiveness and for the words of wisdom 
dropped by the way. Butas regards its main 
sociological thought the author apparently 
fails to see that artificial selection is a resuJt 
of, even a form of natural selection, and is s20¢ 
in contradiction of it; that for the highest 
kinds of life the wise and the good are the 
fittest, and that what is accomplished by 
wisdom and _ virtue is achieved through 
natural selection; that so far is it from being 
true that selfishness (in the popular sense) is 
the natural outcome of natural selection, that 
on the contrary natural selection ever looks 
tothe preservation of the race rather than of 
the individual, and, accordingly, that our 
far-seeing, wisely planned philanthropy is 
the very flower of natural selection. A con- 
sideration of these truths would have led Mr. 
Ward to the recognition of the fact that a 
proper biological treatment of the phenomena 


of society must lead to the same results he 


himself gets—that is, when his results beng | 
pen to be true. 

In concluding this notice it seems right to 
mention with approval that here as in his 
‘*‘Dynamic Sociology,” of which this book is 
an outgrowth, Mr. Ward insists upon the 
fundamental importance of education to 
social well-being, and not only of education 
in the sense of discipline, but of nowledge; 
and not alone the knowledge of the few, but 
the acquisition by the whole people of that 
body of knowledge which comprises the chief 
facts and principles thus far attained. It is 
worth while to notice that the argument by 
which he supports this as the true method of 
social progress points to the biological method 
of natural selection. Nature is vastly prolific, 
that there may be the greater chance for 
favorable variations. So Mr. Ward would 
have a// educated in the knowledge of the 
day, that there might be the greater chance 
for the advance of current knowledge by the 
adaptation thereof to new conditions through 
numerous inventions. F, W. S. 


The Magazines. 


PERHAPS the most useful, the most practi- 
cal, though the shortest, article in Zhe /nter- 
national Journal of Ethics for July is Mr. 
Mangasarian’s paper on the Punishment of 
Children. 
less negative. The other contents are: ‘*Nat- 
uralism and Ethics,’’ by Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour; ‘‘Effect of the Clerical Ofhce Upon 
Character” (worth reading by our ministerial 
friends), by Rev. L. C. Stewardson; ‘‘Reli- 
gious Sentiment and the Moral Problem in 
Italy,’’ by Prof. Giacomo Barzellotti; ‘*The 
Limits of Casuistry,’’ by Rev. Hastings Rash- 
dall; “Practical Ethics,” by Prof. Wm 
Knight; and *‘The Relation of Ought and 
Is,’? by Mr. Dickinson 5. Miller. 


THE BrBLicAL WorLD for July contains 
President Harper’s lecture on ‘*The Hebrew 
Stories of the Deluge’? and several other in- 
teresting articles, among which Dr. Charles 
F, Kent’s scholarly discussion of ‘‘Jeroboam 
and the Disruption’’ sets forth that important 
epoch in Jewish history with clearness and 
vividness, in the light of modern research. 


It would be more helpful were it 


IN THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for August 
Susan Coolidge’s ‘*Girlhood of an Autocrat’ 
(Catherine II of Russia) has special interest 
for the student of human nature, but it is hard 
toput the magazine aside without reading 
everything that it contains. For literary 
charm the Af¢/antic keeps its place at the 
head of our periodical literature, and itseems 


to us that it is gaining ground in the general 
interest and importance of the content of its 
articles, 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Fre« 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


490 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


For washing 
in Salt VWaier 
you can't use soap, 
but you Can use 
Pearline. You'll 
Cr notice its wonder- 
ful cleansing 
— properties 
quite as 


= much in 
| \e salt water 


asin fresh. 
You can wash in it or wash 


with it, just the same. On 
shipboard, yachting, etc., you 
can use salt water and Pearl. 
ine for washing and cleanin 
in a hundred ways. You'd 
have to take fresh water for 
them all, if you had nothing 
but soap, and couldn't get 
hold of Pearline. Luxurious 
—bathing in salt water. 9 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 


WRITING PAPER 


{The finest made—for Polite Correspondence}, 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


2 Quires [72 ee and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 


THE UkkaAl AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


: t©ST- ss W : 
Telephone, South 803, NICHOLAS AUW, 


141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 
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For Fine Tailoring:at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 

2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. — 
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A. B. RUSS & CO. 


INDERTARERS 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


T'E BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ** Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 
exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation andidioms, Send for sample copy. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to tl}: other 
buildings, and its novel arranvement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi :ual teaching 
and home life for the buys. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence 
Reference: JAS. C. PARSONS, 
E. E. Hare, D:D. Principal 


CIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, 19th yeur bexins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for college and gives special 
courses of study. .For Young Ladies and Children. 

Miss R.8. RICE,A.M. Principals 
MIss M. BE. BEEDY, A. M. § . 


KEMPERHALL ow" 


A boy’s Boarding School. Reopens Sept 12, 1894. 


For Catalogue address 
HARVEY K. COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


The Law Department of Lake 
Forest University. 


FACULTY: 
HON. JOSEPH M. BAILEY, LL. D. 


Justice of Supreme Court of I linois 
HON. THOMAS A. MORAN, LL. D. 


_ Justice of Appelate Court, First District ci 
Illinois, and others. 


Sessions are held each week-day evening in the 
Athenzum Building, 18-26 Van Buren Street. 


Undergraduate Course oftwo years. Post-Grad- 
uate Course of one year. 


Diplomas granted on two years’ attendance, 
admits to the bar of this state on motion. 

For further information address the secretary, 
ELMER E.. BARRETT, LL. B. 

1sor to 1504 UNITY BUILDING. 


WEINGART INSTITUTE. 
Select Day and Boarding School for Boys. 


22 and 24 East 9ist Street. 
Bet. Madison and Fifth Ave... NEW YORK. 


Collegiate and Commercial Courses. Location 
and accommodations better than those of any simi- 
larinstitution. Well equipped gymnasium and well 
assorted school library, special features. Refers 
to the Rev. Drs. Kohler, Gottheil, Kohut and Weiss, 
to Dr. H. Baar, to Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., and to 
Julius Katzenberg, Eso. Send for prospectus. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
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The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity ‘or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice, Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 


Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Allen C. Thomas, A. M., Professor of His- 
tory in Haverford College, Pennsylvania, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 410 & LXII; $1.25. 


THE ILLS OF THE SOUTH, or Related 
Causes Hostile to the General Prosperity of 
the Southern People. By Charles H. Otken, 
LL. D. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Cloth, 8vo, pp. 277; $1.50. 


EssEX HALL TRACTS: Unitarian Mission 
Workin Non-Christian Countries, by Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes. Zhe Day of Pentecost, by 
L. P. Jacks, M. A. Zhe Doctrine of the 
Zrinity, by James Harwood, B. A. London, 
England: Philip Green. 


By 


PROTECTION TO STAPLE AGRICULTURE: 
Plan to Equalize the Burdens and Benefits of 
Protection, and for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of Labor in Manufacturing Cen- 
ters. By David Lubin, Sacramento, Cal. 
Paper, 3vo. pp. 60: Free. 


Our NOTIONS OF NUMBER AND SPACE, 
By Herbert Nichols, Ph. D., late instructor 
in Psychology, Harvard University, assisted 
by William E. Parsons, A. B, Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 201. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
TROUBLE OF THE PRESENT TIMES. By 
Horatio Stebbins. A Discourse. Published 
by Chas. A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 


GOOD AND EviL: A _ Discussion of One 
Problem Arising from the Recognition of 
Good and Evil. Published by Aaron M. 
Crane, § Durham Street, Boston, Mass. Pa- 
per, 8vo, pp. 51; 25 cents. 


THE YELLOW Book: An Illustrated Quar- 
terly. Vol. II, July, 1894. London: Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane, Boston: Copeland 
& Day. Cloth, 6to, pp. 360; $1.50. 


——- ex 


Old-Time Medicines. 


BEFORE the year 1700 most of the medi- 
cines used by the most celebrated doctors 
were of vegetable origin. These were made 
up into absurdly complicated mixtures, and 
called by some equally absurd sesquipedalian 
Latinor Greek name. ‘There were some too 
revolting to be named—worse than the pow- 
dered toads and the concretion named Be- 
zoar—a product of disease occasionally found 
in ananimal’sstomach. ‘Tothe Germanswe 
owe our emancipation from these hidevuus 
mixtures and the introduction of mineral 
remedies that depend for their efficacy upon 
true chemical action in the system, which 
were used and their virtues classified and 
tested long before there was a science of 
chemistry worth the name. In spite of their 
demonstrated virtue they had to encounter 
an almost insurmountable prejudice, the more 
tough and unconquerable because of the 
thorough ignorance of the opposers. It 
remained for this century to select the 
best of both sorts, and in looking over 
Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Angel of Bethesda,” 
a treatise on healing written in the early part 
of the last century, we find him praising sage, 
rue, saffron, garlic and elder, and adding: 
‘‘But these five may admit of some competi- 
tors, but the quinquinia—how celebrated! Im- 
moderately,. hyperbolically celebrated!’ 
Time has shown that it far outshines all other 
of the vegetable remedies put together save 
opium; but even in his time this last was be- 
ginning to be recognized as the great con- 
queror of pain. He quotes ‘*Mr. Lock”’ as 
recommending red poppy-water and absti- 
nence from flesh as useful in children’s dis- 
eases. Itis also not without its interest in 
this day of the germ theory of disease, that 
early in the last century there was a regularly 
named ‘‘animalcular origin of diseases,” 


which had come out of the reflections of 
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Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Tue FaItH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - - Paper soc. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorvus or Faitu, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 


Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - Cloth, $1.25 
PRACTICAL PIETY - - - - - ” .30 
APPLIED RELIGION, 

. A New Help for the Drunkard . : > ~~ 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - 10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime - ~ - . © 80 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver - a ‘ 
II. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry es: . 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - . a ~ 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia . . eo 
V. Socrates; the Frophetof Reason - - poser 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity - a 


Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia . 75 Cts. 
Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER . s ‘ 


- 10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE - . - - - 10 
Ten Great NOVELS - . - - - - 10 
Unity Mission TRACTS, 
esus, the Secret of His Power - . - .05 
Phe Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - . 05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy - : .05 
What is it to be a Christian - . . .05 
Unity Suort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ . . - .02 
A Mother's Cry . . . . - .02 
Deathlessness, by W.C.G. andj. Li. J. - : .02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
Co-education of Husband and Wife - - 05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - - . 05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - - . - - - .05 
Ten YEARS oF CuHuRCH Lire; being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’ 
(1893). of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc. - - - - : ° . .25 
THe Women’s Uprisinc. A Study of the International 
Congress of Women - - - - - 10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Per annum - - - - $1,00 
All the above in package readv for mailing, in Paper . 3.50 
With ‘*The Faith that Makes Faithful,”’ and the ‘'Chorus of 
Faith,’’ in Cloth - - - - - 4.50 
A Year's Subscription to Unity, additional - - - .50 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Crucifixion. 
The Jews and Jesus. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times.............eee. 
The Doctrines Of JESUS......-- scececeeeeeeess 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint. 


BO ee ee ens 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


RIGHT LIVING 


By SUSAN H. WIXON. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. Right Living. XXXI. Self-Respect. 
Il. Whatis Morality ! XXXII. Foolish Pride and Silly Prejudice. 
Ill. What is Ignorance ! XXXIII. Anger, the Distorter. 
lV. Knowledge the Great Treasure. XXXIV. The Angel of Forgiveness. 
V. Concerning Education. XXXV. Observation a Great Faculty. 
VI. Conduct: or Right Doing. XXXVI. Perseverance, the Friend of Man. 
VIL. Virtue, the Llluminatior of Life. XXXVII. Punctuality, a Promoter of Success. 
VIII. Prudence, an Economy of Life. XXXVIII. The Difficulties of Life. 
1X. What Know Ye of Justice! XXXIX. Temptation, the Demon on the Highway. 
X. Fortitude a Noble Possession. XL. Habit, Second Nature. 
XI. Temperance and Intemperance. XLI. Power of Will. 
XII. Is the Use of Tobacco Dangerous? XLII. Courage, a Necessity to Right Living. 
XII[. Cultivation of Individuality. XLIIIL. In Regard to Concealed Vice. 
XIV. Character, a Jewel of Great Price. XLIV. Beautiful Charity. 
XV. Idleness, another Name tor Loss. XLV. Fidelity, the Giver of Strength and Honor. 
XVI. Industry, the Staff of Life. XLVI. Value of Wealth. 

XVII. Value of a Trade. XLVII. Avarice, not a Means to Life’s Best End. 

XVIII. Recreation a Necessity. XLVIII. Good Nature, one of Life’s Best Blossoms, 
XIX. Games of Chance. XLIX. Reason and Free Inquiry. 

XX. Truth and Falsehood. L. Free Speech. 
XXI. Whatis an Oath! or The Worth ofa Promise. LI. A Free Press, 

XXII. Fraud a Crime. LII. Rights of Animals. 

XXIII. The Poison of Slander. LIII. Rights of Children. 

XX1V. Whatis Hypocrisy! LIV. Human Rights; or the Equality of Man. 
XXV. Conscience, or Moral Sense. LV. Moral Cleanliness. y 
XXVI. Selfishness, the Menace of Society. LVI. Politeness. The Gentleman. 

XXVII. Gratitude, a Fragrant Flower of Life. LVIL. Politeness—continued—The Gentlewoman. 

XXVIII. Is Reverence a Duty! LVIIl. Best Society. 

XXIX. Self-Reliance. LIX. Progress; or Enlightenment. 

XXX. Self-Control. LX. Wisdom. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


178 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, | 
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UNITY 


August 16, 1894. 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


—_, = 


Liberal Religious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 


May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 
LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's unpublished sermons has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath,'’—Chicage 7 rtbune, 


-— 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | | 


’ . 
wn 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of 7 ccs 
PLANT DECORATION ‘A SPECIALTY. 


~ 


those who could but ask 
presence of the 


themselves in the 
communicable maladies 
whether there was not something from with- 
out that got into the body, for he says: 
‘*Mercury we know thee; but we are afraid 
thou wilt kill us too, if we employ thee to kill 
them that kill us.’” And yet for the cleans- 
ing of the small blood vessels and making 
way for the free circulation of the blood and 
lymph, there is nothing like mercurial deob- 
struents. What panegyrics would he utter 
could he see the havoc wrought by the ubiqui- 
tous ‘*bichloride”’ the millions of 
‘them that kill us’? if we donot get in our 


among 


stroke first. —Aachange. 
—“i «- 


Nail-Biting. 


The practice of nibbling at the finger-nai ls 
is to be condemned, first, on the ground that 
the nails are thereby rendered brittle and un- 
sightly, and secondly, because it is a sense- 
less habit which makes the practice of ita 
source of constant irritation to the friends of 
anyone who has the habit. 

The habit is usually acquired at school in 
early childhood, and steps should at once be 
taken to break it up. 

This may be done in various ways. It is 
usually sufficient to explain to the child the 
perniciousness of the habit, requesting him to 
be constantly watchful against it in himself, 
and to discourage the practice in every one 
else. Punishment is usually uncalled for. 
Strategy may be resorted to in case the 
habit is wellestablished. The finger ends may 
be dipped in some harmless preparation of a 
disagreeable or bitter nature, which will serve 
to remind the child of what he is doing. 

A French investigator has lately published 
the results of an elaborate study of the sub- 
ject, chiefly in reference to the importance 
of the habit as the indication of nervous dis- 
ease, 


His investigations have 


been pursued 
among the school children of Paris, among 
whom he found the habit widely prevalent. 
Of the total number of children examined, 
about one-third were given to the practice, 
the greater proportion being among the girls. 
The age at which the habit was most common 
was found to be between twelve and fifteen 
years. 

~ The investigator thinks he has discovered 
a remarkable relation between nail-biting and 
a defective, or at least impaired stability of, 
mind and character, as all the teachers 
united in saying that the pupils addicted to 
nail-biting were the poorest students. The 
boys were inclined to effeminacy, and the 
girls to slackness. Both sexes showed a les- 
sened ability to sustain the attention, and 
were consequently the hardest pupils to teach, 

According to this French student the habit 
is bestcorrected by endeavoring to transform 
the unconscious act!into a conscious one,there- 
by counteracting the tendency to a confirmed 
habit. 

It is doubtful if nail-biting is indicative of 
anything more serious than a nervous tem- 
perament, which should be treated on general 
principles. 


—————»> a 


America’s Unshaken 


brium, 


Equili-= 


It is absurd for Europeans to call our 
American system an ‘‘experiment,’’ and it is 
well-nigh treasonable for an American thus to 
refer to it; for in truth itis the least experi- 
mental and the most completely self-sustain- 
ing system thatthe world has ever seen. If 
one considers the actual, working constitu- 
tions of countries, ours is the oldest and the 
most thoroughly tested of any that exists to- 
day, ignoring Asiatic systems. It is the sta- 


et 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloye Jones. 


—_—O —-- 


I, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I], The Selfishness of Grief, 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


The Pullman Strike, 


Every one knows of it. Every one suffers 
from it. Every one is indignant atit. But 
at whom ought the public to be indignant? 
Mr. Pullman’s statement has been read. 
Mr. Debs’ address has been read. But the 
public feels that these men are necessarily 
partisan advocates. 

What is wanted is an impartial review of 
the original trouble, by one who is not a 
striker, not a Pullman official, yet in a 
position to get his facts at first hand. 

Such a manis Rev, WILLIAM H. CaAr- 
WARDINE, pastor of the Pullman M. E. 
Church, and his book, THE PULLMAN 
STRIKE, is what every fair minded man 
will want to read, 

Paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. Kerk & Company, Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS MODERN METHODS 


— A te Rats OF TREATMENT. 350 
pages, cloth, #1 00; leather, $1.75. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H,. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe-st,, Chicago. 


HYPNOTIS NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 
out. Tells all about this won- 
derful subject. Whatever your views are on Hy- 
motism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, socents. Sent free, transportation 
repaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscription to 
iomes and Hearths, the elégant household 
monthly. Address HOMES AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING CO., New York, 


J. G GLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and CREAM 


2785 INDIANA AVENUE, 
ONICAGO. 


—, 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 


$] AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
WP, uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
Sable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
ijusted and iully Warranted, Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, ete. 
OXFORD MEG. CoO. 
S38 *Vabash Avenue, - CHICaGO, ILL. 


Death to High Prices! 


Shipped approval 
where, Send for a sample of its werk wand catalogue. 
FREE Columbian half dollar every P®™ 

° chase next sixty days- 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 
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PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, 


| 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel | 
J. Barrows. | 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, 81.50. | 


| 
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FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. | 
| 
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MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of “Poems,” “Essays,” ‘Legends Jrom Story- 
land,” ‘St, Solifer,”’ “A Grateful Spirit,’ *‘Hap- 
piness from Thoughts,” etc., ete. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style | 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings | 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author's essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’’ and was “a conti ibution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and original 
form" 

In its plan More THAN KIN is not a book of es- 
says, nor is it a treatise, nor is ita novel; yet it has 
some traits of allthese, Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed, 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness inits various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author, 

Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up ata moment of weariness for the delight 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


smo., 334 pages, 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar, 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia, . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
Enclish manners and customs about him and 
With the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hinau people 
Shrink back. Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
Primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 


longer any religious fervor noticeable in any 


the equation of law and liberty. 


without dashing himself to pieces? Anarch- 


ism is puny and helpless. Lawlessness and 
If the law 
a truer measure 
or quality of liberty to all, then peaceful dis 
cussion and the open ballot-box point out the 
way. 


violence are manifest absurdities. 


needs to be altered to secure 


When Senator Davis, of Minnesota, at 
the height of the railroad-strike riots in Chi- 
cago, made his ringing defense of law and its 
enforcement, he knew that he expressed the 
sentiment of at least 65,000,000 of our 70,- 
000,000 people, and that after the excitement 
of the moment had passed away the other 
§,000,000 people would also agree with him, 
Senator Gordon, of Georgia, knew that he 
represented the views of the Southern people 
when he followed Senator Davis in an eloquent 
outburst of patriotism. In Chicago itself, the 
Significant and prevailing badge that men 
wore on the buttonhole | 
The strike, 
with all its criminal and bloody concomitants, | 


streets was a small 


edition of the national colors. 


forms a horrid chapter in our industrial his-| 
tory; but when it comes to the stability of in. | 
Stitutions, our English friends should under- | 
stand that the riots at the Chicago stock yards. 
had small significance indeed when com-) 
pared with such British incidents as Mitchells- | 
town or Trafalgar Square.—From “The | 
Progress of the World,’’ August Aeview of | 
Reviews. 
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Religious Festivals in Japan. 


‘*The national religions of the Japanese, or 
rather their religious observances,”’ says 7he 
Fapau Mail, Yokohama, ‘‘require concom- 
itant pleasure and merry-making, exactly in 
the style of the ancient Greeks, whom the 


Japanese resemble in many ways. But that 


forming one system as 


did not, formerly, detract from the spiritual 
importance of these festivals. There is, how- 
ever, a great change now. The people of 
Tokio at least, fond of amusement and merry- 


making, have lost the fine, old, unquestion- 


ing faith of yore. They have learned that 
with a generally large admixture of unclean 


that 
miracles are out of date, and that the tales of 


organic matter. They have learned 
their ancient gods and saints are hardly more 


than stately myths. 


And so there is no 


of the religious fesitvals of the capital. They 
have become mere Vodksfeste, popular merry- 
makings, with the added attractions of raree- 
shows, strolling Thespians, and extortionate 
flower-sellers, combined with rare opportuni- 
ties to show off one’s best clothing and in- 
dulge in a little harmless flirtation.”’ 
———_——>0——____— 


The Bodlean Library. 


From the annual report of Bodley’s Libra- 


great mistake. 
holy water is, after all, nothing but HgQO,| 


rian at Oxford, we learn that many important 


rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
es there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. When we 
spenk of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


_ Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
tng, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
i ‘lgriming, (Be es Healing, Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book-is a phenomenon , 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
Person of Christ.— Christian Union. 

It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
Philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. Heis only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
rie revelation of essential Christianity.— The 

Cc. 
FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
i175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


and curious manuscripts have been acquired 
during the last year. These include Irish, 


‘Cornish, and Old English manuscripts; a cur- 


ious Latin manuscript, a Briggtttime Collec- 
‘tarius of the Fifteenth Century, with some 
‘Swedish rubrics; various fragments of Greek 
papyri of the Byzantine period, the most im- 
portant being part of a deed of sale executed 
at Apollinopolis Magna (Edfu) in the reign 
of Tiberius II. and Anastasia (578-82); He- 
brew, Pali, Syriac, Ethiopic, Chinese and 
Japanese MSS. . Some of these are very rare; 
notably an Aramaic marriage-contract of the 
year 956; and the earliest known dated spec- 
imen of cursive Hebrew writing. Particular 
stress is laid on the acquisition of a photo- 
craphic copy of Fifteenth-Century English 


verse-translation of Palladius’ De ve rustica. 


| blest because it has most perfectly expressed |The Bodleian already possessed a manuscript, 


of the work, but the manuscript now photo 
Against such a government who can rise graphed, the property of Lord Fitzwilliam, | 


; , ‘ 
was the translator's own dedication-copy ad- 


dressed to Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
and contains dedicatory verses which refer to 
the gifts made by the Duke to the library of 
Oxford University. 

ae 


Social Life In Persia. 


The social life of Persia is conditioned also 
on its domestic life: the two are distinct in 
that country, instead of being inter-related or 


with us. Polygamy 


and the seclusion of oriental women makes it! 


impossible for the sexes to meetin Persia on) 


social terms, or for such a thing to exist as a 


general society. Whatever society each sex en 


. , , Bs 
joys must be exclusively with members of its 


own sex. Women may give entertainments or 
visit, men may do the same; but on all such 
occasions only one sex is represented. The in 

terchange of visits among Persian ladies is at- | 
tended by an etiquette similar to that prac-| 
ticed by the men, with somewhat more atten-| 
tion perhaps to serving and urging the guest | 


to eat fruits and confectionery. But, except | 


among women of the highest rank, who have | 


private baths attached to their residences, the | 
most important social factor among Persian | 
women isthe publicbath. There they assem- | 
ble with their children, and after bathing and | 
having their long tresses dyed with henna and | 
plaited in long braids, which are good for | 
several days, they gather in groups, making 
the exquisite embroidery for which they are 
famous, and exchanging the gossip of the 
neighborhood. ‘Thusthey planthe marriages 
of their children, retail the news they have 


had from their husbands, and learn what is 
going on in the world, adding to the means 
which they possess in no less degree than their 
European sisters for influencing the male 
members of their households and swaying the 
affairs of the 


nation. They who think that 


the seclusion of oriental women results in a 
diminution of their influence, labor under a 
If anything, this seclusion 
sharpens their wits and quickens their talent 
for intrigue and the execution of deep-laid 
designs; the men are like putty in their hands. 
Occasionally a Persian husband, in a sudden 
paroxysm of rage, or restive under petticoat 
rule, may temporarily rebel and vigorously 
assert himself; but he is soon reduced to sub- 
jection again, and fair woman resumes her 
sway. Half the civil wars of Persia have been 
due to the women.—-/.x-J/inisler Benjamin. 
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Civil Marriage In Hungary. 


The new Hungarian Civil Marriage Bill 
provides that marriage shall be taken entirely 
out of the domain of church regulation. Jews 
and Protestants were not, under the old law, 
legally married, because they would not sub- 
mit to the requirements of the church, or the 
church would not marry them so long as they 
In the 
Correspondant, Pasis, Abbé A. Kannengieser 
discusses the subject from the Roman Catho- 
lic point of view. 


refused to profess allegiance to her. 


He laments the condition 
of irreligion into which Hungary is sinking, 
going so far as to charge that those who have 
brought about the passage of the bill desire to 
destroy the Christian religion. 

He says: ‘**To all appearance, this conflict 
about the obligatory civil marriage-contract 
seems to be a purely civil arrangement, but in 
reality the future of Christianity is at stake. 
| This conflict is an episode in the 
Kulturkampf. It is, as an eminent Protestant, 
Baron Ivor Kaas, said a few weeks ago in 


Pestht Naplo: “The Obligatory Civil Mar- 
riage Bill is an arm in the hands of the gov- 
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BALDNESS 
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The Year-Book 
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Unitarian 
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Price, 20c., postpaid. 
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FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING €O., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 


Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by Unrry PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Ter hisses: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.”’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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inighest of ail in Leavening Power.-- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Bakin 
Powde 


ernment, by means of which it can destroy the 


churches,’ Yes, it is giving to every individ- 
ualthe treedom to do (re/igious vy) what he 
pleases, and it will destroy all the influence 
which Christianity used to exert. 

“Over against the government, stand the 
the 


great Berlin Protestant organ, say: ‘The Jews 


Jews. Truly did Areus-Zetlung, the 
are almost the only partisans on the side of 
the Civil Marriage bill and the suppression of 
religious marriage.’ Kree-masonry has joined 
the Jews,and is the spiritof all the acts of Min- 
ister Wekerle. 


in Hangary, of which the Jews have the ex- 


‘The various Masonic chapter S 


clusive control, have decided to start an agi- 
of Wekerle’s Laws. 


penses of this campaign are paid partly by the 


tation in favor Che ex 
government and partly by the prominent Jew 
ish financiers.” 

—} @«¢ 
[wen 
ty years ago the Leipsic University stood at 


the head of the German educational institu 
tions, and no one 


(reat uneasiness prevails in | elpsic. 


be reminded of the 
great names among German scholars of every 
department who looked back to Leipsie as 
their alma mater. Now, we are told, it is lag- 
ging behind, at least numerically. Not only 
Berlin, but even Munich taking rapid 
strides toward @atstripping it. In 1889 Mun 
ich outnumbered Leipsic by 300 students, but 
according to the latest statistics, the balance 
as against Leipsic has risen 
the number being 3,744 and 2,704 respective 
ly. Uhis is saidto be largely due to the ant- 
Jewish feeling foi 


need 


to nearly 1,000, 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh 
that contain Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable phy- 


sicians, as the damage they will do isten fold) 


to the good you can possibly derive from 
them. MHall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J]. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It 


is 


taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, | 


by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
("Sold by all Druggists, price 75c. per 
bottle. 


OH! IF | ONLY HAD HER 


Complexion ! Why it is easily obtained. 
Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS) 
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OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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which LLeipsic is notorious. | 
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iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


$14 


finely finished, nikkel plated, ada 
and heavy work; ee for 10 & 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cyl'n- 
der Shuttle, Seif.Setiing Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Aitachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now fn use, World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for mach'ne or larce free 
catalogue, testimonisls and C'imnses of tue World’s Fair. 
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OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabach Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 
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proved liigh Arm Singersewing machine . 
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Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
licjous Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- | 


cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
Che pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now ‘s, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


All 


Roulevard 


Sc) | 


(Jakwood 
| enkin 


LS ( Til RCH, 
and Lang 


Llovd Jones, Minister. 


corner 
rley) avenue. 

CENTRAL CuurcH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 

Cuercu oF Our FATHER (Universalist), 
So Ilall street. LL. J]. Dinsmore, Minister, 
CHURCH oF THE MesstaAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d _ street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. 21. Llarris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD  UNIVERSALIST 
Stewart avenue and OSth street 
Minister. 


(CHURCH, 
k. A. White, 


ErHicAlL CULTURE SocIeTyY, Grand Opera 


House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
|Mangasarian, Minister, 
FRIENDS’ Socrery, second floor of the 


Atheneum Building, 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

kK. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. 
Minister. 


M OSeS, 


Oak PARK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


Prop.e's CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Lheater, Madison street. near State. i. 
W,. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister, 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John S. Cantwell, Min 


Indiana 
tLlirsch, Min- 


SINAIT CONGREGATION (Jewish), 
avenue and 2Ist street. FE G. 
ister, 

ST. PAvuL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
_avenue and 28th street. A. |]. Cantield, Min- 
‘ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN 

‘Monroe and Laflin 

| Minister, 

| Unrry Crurcn (Unitarian), corner 

Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

| ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 

Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 

sepa Stolz, Minister. 
OS 


| AT ALL CHURCH Dr. Bayard 
Holmes will speak next Sunday morning at 
‘Ir o'clock. 


corner of 
Vila Blake, 


CHURCH, 
streets. |. 
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" WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO Impaired Digestion. 


The patient is required todiet. In build- 
and maintaining good health, milk is 
recognized asa valuable factor, but it is im- 
‘portant that it be absolutely pure and steril- 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 


ized. 
Cream meets al] requirements. 


Entirely 
wholesome. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book. the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Varions Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 
The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


dr eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 


The Thought of Gow 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded -by an appropriate poetical extract 
Che book 1s carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity PusnisHine Co. 


175 Dearborn Su., 
CHICAGO. 


ntroduction 
to the Talmud. 


1S Van Buren street. 
| 


By REV. DR. M. MIELZINER, 


Professor of Talmud at the Hebrew Union College. 


This is a work of great value and is the first and most comprehensive of its kind 
in English. It is intended to facilitate the exceedingly difficult study of this immense 
‘branch of literature. 

| Part 7. 
ponent parts. 


Is the Historical and Literary Introduction of the Talmud and its com- 
It treats of the Mishna and Gemara; gives the origin, compilation, 
names and contents of the 63 tracts of the Mishna, works kindred to the Mishna; 
biographical sketches and characteristics of its authorities and expounders, Special 
chapters are devoted to the classification of the contents of the Gemara, into Halacha 
and Agada, to the complications of the Palestinian and the Babylonian Talmud; to 
commentaries on the Talmud epitomes and codifications, Apocryphal appendices, 
manuscripts and printed editions, auxiliaries to the study of the Talmud, etc, 

Part 2. Talmudical Hermeneutics. Plain and artificial, legal and homiletical 
interpretations. Rabbinical methods of interpretations. Eight chapters devoted to the 
exposition of hermeneutic rules. 

Part 3. Talmudical Terminology and Methodology. Terms and phrases regard- 
ing the structure of a Mishna paragraph; the Gemara explaining and discussing the 
Mishna; different modes of asking and answering questions; problems and their solu- 
tions; different modes of argumentation and refutation; the debate. 

Appendix. Key to abbreviations used in the Talmud and its commentaries. 


The three parts published 10 One Volume of 300 pages, octavo, Cloth Binding. 


Price: Post Free, $2.50. 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI: 
BLOCH Publishing Company. 
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